chapter succeeded another. He remembered Michel's
early efforts, the absurd sentimentality, the adjective-
swollen style, the cliches, that had often aroused Ms
own good-natured criticism. Widely read as lie was,
he saw soon enough the influences at work in what was
being read to him; but he could not see how such a
change had come about in so short a time.
Meanwhile the story held his attention irresistibly.
He saw Jeanne Rouves set out, saw her get into the
train, arrive at Paris, enter the flat where she was
to live in future.
Michel's voice adjusted itself to all the horror and
pathos of the situation.
There was a smell of paint and paper-hanging, and a
lamp was lit on a table.
Monsieur Lagardenne led the way down a long, carpeted
corridor and showed Jeanne her room, postponing inspec-
tion of the flat until to-morrow.
A bright fire burned in the grate, everything was fresh
and attractive, and Jeanne saw two pillows on a large
double bed.
"Here is your dressing-case," said Monsieur Lagardenne*
"I will leave you now, my dear. My room is here, beside
yours. Call me when you're ready. And if you want any-
thing you'll ring for the maid, won't you ?"
And he smiled and left her.
She went to the window and pulled aside a curtain; she
could just make omt a narrow courtyard, surrounded by
tall, melancholy houses. She turned and looked back again
at the room and noticed a crucifix above the draperies of
the alcove.
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